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M. Gignoux, that a certain innate capacity for esthetic appreciation must 
exist, before judgment can find any basis of appeal. The native tend- 
encies must be present. " Esthetic emotion, like all other emotions, de- 
pends upon tendencies ; in order to be truly esthetic the tendencies which 
are roused must be derived from certain judgments on the meaning of 
the objects present, and on the harmony of such objects with the ideas 
which they express" (p. 251). 

Finally, when we reach the emotions of the intellect, we have as a basis 
of the emotions the success or failure of the efforts put forth in the search 
for truth. " In this case, too, the body phenomena are subordinated to 
certain judgments " (p. 255). Changes in respiration and other inner 
functions accompany our attainment or lack of attainment in the effort 
put forth. This furthering or hindering effect on our organic functions 
gives rise to the emotion, such effect, however, depending upon the con- 
gruence or lack of congruence of our ideational moments with the stand- 
ards by which we judge. 

In short, in all emotions judgment acts as a guide, a light, but has 
effect only through the body, which is controlled in whole or part by the 
judgment. If I may venture to interpret M. Gignoux's able presentation, 
judgment is not the first cause nor the last effect in emotion. Rather, we 
must, in all cases, start with native impulses more or less wild, which give 
us our basic emotions. By the residual effect of a process of valuing and 
interpreting, certain standards, certain acquired dispositions, are devel- 
oped by the judgment, which in this manner acts on the native tendencies 
due to the will-to-live, and thus refines and guides the various emotional 
impulses. Judgment thus comes midway between the primal tendencies 
and the finished reaction, the resulting emotional response. But it must 
have as a basis upon which to work these native and instinctive impulses. 

Felix Arnold. 

New York City. 

History and Materialism. Alfred H. Lloyd. The American Historical 

Review, Vol. X., No. 4, July, 1905. Pp. 727-750. 

Professor Lloyd desires that 'history may gain anew the humanity 
and dramatic interest that to many it has appeared in serious danger of 
losing.' He deals, however, not so much with the present dearth of these 
interests, or with the nature of this desire, as with the medium by which 
he hopes to see it realized. It is that crass ' materialist,' the up-to-date 
historian, who, as an unwitting moment of an Hegelian metamorphosis, 
is soon to be exalted to an idealism of the true dynamic type. If it is a 
function of the philosopher thus to inform the specialist of the wider 
meaning of his task, then peculiarly welcome in this essay is the literary 
grace that should woo unwilling ears. The author's long study of the 
logic of history incites us to surmount all difficulties in the mastery of 
his present meaning. 

Materialism is here defined as 'the tendency to treat what is only a 
part as if in itself it were an independent, self-supporting whole ' When 
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thoroughgoing, as in the 'up-to-date historian,' it views all particular 
things and events as set over against the ' all-inclusive, self -perpetuating 
process ' of the whole, which then is named universal environment, nature, 
fate, etc. Thus the parts of this total process are given a sort of isolation 
and independence, while the whole is treated as only another part, which 
imposes itself as a fatal process on all particular things, and especially on 
human life, robbing that of all interest and all initiative. 

This materialism, then, lurks under the historian's patient study of 
minute, prosaic details. We have but to express it clearly to reveal its 
absurdity. For the whole can not be outside of, or fate to, anything. 
The conditions of life ' show only what life is, not what it has to be in 
spite of itself.' But to perceive this is to adopt the true, the dynamic 
idealism; it is to see that history is essentially history of the whole, which 
again is history of the person. 1 Such history alone is assured of dramatic 
movement and perspective; it is vital, not fatal. 

The definition given of materialism assumes that wholes can be and 
are self-supporting, independent, in such a manner as is inconsistent with 
their being parts. No wonder that the author finds materialism every- 
where, and especially in those ' boastful idealists ' who most condemn it ! 
For few would admit the existence of at any rate more than one such 
whole. And, especially, the wholes of which history treats, since they are 
movements that begin and cease, require a wider somewhat wherein begin- 
ning and end are situate. Of this containing somewhat the movement 
must in an important sense be a part, in whatever sense it be a whole. 

As the realization of his concept of a dynamic whole that is part of 
nothing, the author finds only the 'living, urgent unity of experience'; 
which is the person. But can the unity of experience be living, or de- 
veloping? Any movement of experience begins and ends in experience, 
and lies, therefore, as a whole within it. If there is a unity or a whole of 
experience that is part of nothing, it can not, therefore, be living or urgent. 
And how can it be a person? Persons have experience, and are in ex- 
perience, their own and others', and a person sometimes is an experience ; 
but surely he is never the unity of experience in the sense of a totality 
that is part of nothing. 

Many will welcome this vigorous championship of constructive history, 
who yet may well insist that the work of the historian is not all of one 
type, and that minute prosaic details merit all the study that they now 
receive. Percy Hughes. 

Univebsity of Minnesota. 

Die Schatzung von Bewegungsgrossen oei Vorderarmbewegungen. Dr. 

Koswell P. Angier. Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der 

Sinnesorgane, Bd. 39, 1905, S. 429. 

The paper deals with the estimation of movements made by the elbow- 
joint of the right arm. Since only one joint was used and the others 
"Apparently because (p. 743) the whole of which history must treat is 
the development of the ' unity of experience.' Now the person is the ' living, 
urgent unity of experience.' Hence the person is the whole in question. 



